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tants.2 We shall perhaps be not far wrong if we estimate
the town population at about a hundred and fifty thousand,
out of a total population of about a million and a half.8

As to how these towns had come into existence, it were
scarcely profitable to construct any definite theory until the
condition of the body of the population of early England has
been more satisfactorily determined than it is at present.
But it is readily seen that population would tend to congre-
gate at places where high roads crossed one another, or where
rivers could be forded; such places, indeed, would in many
cases be of strategic importance, and so would come to be
fortified. There is no reason to suppose that any monastic
orders, before the Cistercians, " lived of set purpose in the
wilderness; "4 monasteries and cathedral churches were placed
where villages were already in existence. But beneath the
shelter of the monasteries the villages soon grew into small
towns;B the labour services to which their inhabitants were
bound, or the commutation for them which they paid, long
testifying to the originally servile character of the holdings.6
Many a village around the fortified house or castle of some
great noble had a similar history.

Such towns necessarily became centres of what little
internal trade there was. For although agriculture long
remained one of the principal employments of the burgesses,
yet it must have early been necessary for supplies of food to
be brought from the country around : this is the most primi-
tive and essential form of trade. The lords, to whom, the
towns were pubject, would see their interest in the establish-
ment of markets, in which protection was guaranteed, and
paid for in the shape of tolls: and so came into existence
those weekly or half-weekly market days7 which, in spite of
improved means of communication, are still so important in
England.